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ment strove not only for independence but also for political
freedom. It was only natural that the national aspirations were
not satisfied with the efficient administration .and the material
advantages of a rule which was stamped as foreign, though most
of the officials were Italians, and which was associated with
particularism.l

Nevertheless, particularism had still a strong hold on the
people of the various Italian states. When Genoa was united
with the kingdom of Sardinia and Savoy by the Congress of
Vienna, this could be regarded as a step towards unity. But the
people of Genoa bitterly resented their subjection to the dynasty
of Savoy and longed for their old republican independence.
Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, too, were proud of their
glorious past, and were for a long time unwilling to sacrifice
their independence to the idea of national unity. The national
movement at first embraced a small minority only, in which
former officers and officials of Napoleon's Italian realms were
conspicuous. Then the students and many of the nobility and
the middle classes joined the movement. The Liberals advocated
a federation of the historical Italian states,2 with the King of
Sardinia or the Pope as president, while the radicals under
Mazzini stood for complete unification in a democratic republic
on the French model. The broad masses were long loyal to
their traditional rulers, or indifferent, and frequently even fought
against the propagandists of national revolution.3 With growing
success, however, the movement became increasingly popular, and
it obtained the powerful support of Napoleon III, who hoped to
use it for the aggrandisement of his own power, but was outwitted
by Cavour's diplomacy.

After the defeat of Austria by the French and Italian armies
the union of the Italian states under the King of Sardinia, as
well as the union of Savoy and Nice with France which formed

improbable. About the Austrian administration, Bolton King (vol. i, p. 51) says that
the Neapolitans, Romans and Piedraontese might well envy the institutions under
which the inhabitants of Lombardy-Venetia lived, and he gives many proofs for this
statement. Also Tuscany and Parma, which were under Austrian influence, had a
good government. An effective local government with a wide franchise existed in the
Austrian provinces only, and they ban even a sort of representative assembly which,
however, had no legislative functions and was denied development by absolutist
distrust. Cf. Bolton King, pp. 56, 109.
2 Austria too was in favour of an Italian federation, but her suggestion was rejected
by Sardinia because the participation of Austria would have implied Austrian
hegemony.
* Gf. G. Berkeley, Italy in the Making, 1815 to i8$9 1932, vol. i, pp. 19, 38, 92, 94,
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